“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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(Translated for ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.”] 
4A VIEW OF THE WORK OF SOCIETIES FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, 
BY DR. A. MEIER. 


If we look back into the past and think of the time 
before the invention of highways and railroads, when 
poor old, half-starved cart and coach horses bore 
their loads, sometimes bleeding, and not unfrequently 
dying from cruel blows, how great an influence has 
the improvement of roads had in ameliorating the 
condition of horses! 

In respect to the transportation of animals which 
are to be killed, much remains to be desired. 

When we turn our attention to birds, we see that 
there is an unfortunate decrease of useful ones, and 
also of sweet singers. This does not spring from the 
wilful destruction of nests and the capture of birds 
which are here for a part of the year, but from the 
decrease of places for nest-building. * * * How 
carefully fine trees are cherished in England. The 
undergrowth, whose fruits and berries furnish food, 
and thick branches shelter, is relentlessly cut down. 
The farmer ruthlessly cuts down the copsewood, 
which gave him an ample supply for burning and 
building, to gain a heavy crop of corn. But in a few 
years fatal consequences will appear, in the shape of 
worms and noxious insects, which have heretofore 
been kept away by the birds, and which will now 
wage continual war with mankind. 

In old times holes were left in the walls of our 
towers and churches, as footholds in case of repairs. 
These became the nests of birds, especially of jack- 
daws. They were walled up, and the jackdaw, one 


of our most useful birds, is perceptibly dying out, and 
will soon be extinct. * * * 

The multitude of beautiful butterflies and beetles, 
which once delighted the lover of nature, has now 
vanished. The secret is that, in the culture of gar- 
den plants, especially cereals, weeds are uprooted. 
How much uncultivated land once lay along the 
highways! It is now cultivated, and the earth can 
give men food, but will no longer greet the bright- 
colored butterfly with its flowers. 

Who can blame this necessary result of increasing 

pulation ? But the wanton destruction of harmless 
insects is blamable, and it is often — by 
thoughtless children. To be sure, the habit of cap- 
turing flies and beetles, and trying cruel experiments 
upon them, for the sake of seeing them struggle, is 
certainly decreasing. We greet these signs of a new 
era partly because they show that our children learn 
to employ themselves, instead finding the time hang 
heavily on their hands, partly because they have a 
better knowlege of nature than in former days. They 
feel a higher esteem for animals and plants, and kind- 
ness goes hand in hand with it. 

I wish that this view of some of our present cus- 
toms, and this glance into the past, might promote 
kindness to animals. I mean no merely frequent 
cruelty towards them but lead to protecting them, so 
that we shall not be deprived of their useful qualities 
and lose our pleasure in them. 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 

The management of the “ Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” by the Women’s Branch 
of that organization, has been a marvel of success 
Such energy, such discretion, such common sense as 
they have displayed in the direction of its affairs, has 
never been surpassed by that of any body of masculine 
individuals in the management of any other association. 
It is not saying too much to assert that they have 
secured the admiration, the respect and the good 
wishes of the entire community. This is all the more 
surprising, as they are engaged in a well nigh thank- 
less task—a task that no one is personally interested 
in, and which merely involves a principle. Besides it 
is a work that is more calculated to make enemies 
than friends—more likely to challenge opposition than 
support. Thus they have possessed rare faculty of 
interesting everybody in a work that was uninterest- 
ing to the community—of making themselves inost pop- 
ular where naturally unpopularity might be expected. 
They have done all this, too, in a quiet and unosten- 
tatious manner, thereby displaying the most profound 
judgment and the most complete knowledge of the 


fitness of things not generally to be met with or ex- 
pected to be found in the gentler sex. 

In our opinion the causes which have secured this 

at success are as follows :—First, it is a work that 
Is especially adapted to women. When in the history 
of the world has it not been the property of women 
to plead for mercy? Indeed, we were about to say 
that probably there never was a case of the bestowal 
of mercy that was not prompted by the interest and 
interference of woman The heart of woman is quick 
to respond to the plea for mercy. Her feelings 
naturally suffer with the sufferings of others, And 
she never is so poor as not to be able to do something 
for the relief of real distress when it comes under her 
observation. She never allows cowardly suspicion or 
sordid selfishness to stop the deed of mercy and 
charity. She never permits calculation to dwarf her 
charity or mercy down to the least possible limits. 
But, with her to see suffering, is to relieve it instantly, 
completely, generously; and the most noble manner 
in which she does it elevates it into almost a divine 
attribute belonging to her alone. Jn the second place, 
these ladies have thrown their whole hearts into the 
good work for the very work’s sake. Their object is 
not to hear themselves talk, or to see their names in 
print, or to advance their positions in society. With 
their hearts they have thrown in their wills and 
energies, and these elements are always certain to 
command success Unity of action, the offspring of 
the above mentloned attributes, of course has fol- 
lowed. * * * Jn the third place, 
these ladies have shown a disposition to treat all 
classes of people alike—to grapple with wickedness 
in high places—to tear off the gloss which wealth and 
education and polished manners give, and unmask 
cruelty wherever it is to be found 

* In the fourth place, these ladies have 

considered it to be a larger part of their work to en- 
courage kindness to animals, and not simply content 
themselves with the punishment of cruelty which 
been displayed by wicked and ignorant persons. 
This was another very wise movement, which has 
touched the hearts and awakened the sympathies of 
all our citizens. At the time they took the work in 
hand the city provided daily a feast for fiends at the 
Corinthian avenue dog pound. These ladies soon 
devised a plan by which this brutality was stopped. 
They procured a plot of ground, erected a iH 
number of dog houses thereon, provided means for 
feeding and disposing of all the valuable dogs, and a 
merciful device for destroying all worthless animals. 

All honor and say we, to the “ Woman's 
Branch.”—-Philadelphia Paper. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BIRDS WEAVE A GOLDEN THREAD. 


The efforts of the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in this country and in Europe, 
where they are much more extensive, have been sub- 
ject of some silly comment from people who have not 
heart enough to recognize the sensitive consciousness 
of the unspeaking brute, or head enough to know that 
the creatures God took the trouble to make, are 
worth man’s kindest consideration. God is more just 
than we to the animals, for while their lives are ter- 
minated to lengthen ours, he has permitted that 
needless cruelty to them shall be revenged by injury 
to the higher race. Frederick the Great had the 
sparrows exterminated because one ate a cherry, but 
he was very glad to get the sparrows back to save the 
cherry-trees from extermination by the worms. If 
we wish to derive the fullest benefit from the beef we 
eat, we must protect from their brutal masters the 
helpless creatures that furnish it. 

The interests of civilization in all of its forms 
demand that the brutes employed in men’s service be 
treated with kindness, if for no other reason than that 
they may render the best service to their masters. 
All animal life, whether it be intended for man’s sus- 
tenance or for the enlivening and beautifying of inani- 
mate nature, has a right to protection from wanton 
cruelty. The patient beasts that bear the burdens of 
the day, and the birds that weave their golden threads 
of song upon the summer air, have a perfect right to 
man’s protection, since they are his for use, but not 
for cruelty ; since they are dependent upon his greater 
strength and intelligence ; and since their needless 
injury defeats the purpose of creation, and injures 
man himself. Every instinct of gentleness in the 
human heart cries out in behalf of those who cannot 
speak for themselves —Chicago Post. 


THINKING ANIMALS. 
Barer Report or a Lecture Br Cci. HIGGINSON. 


The lecturer began by pointing out that the recent 
investigations into animal life had at least this good 
result, that they had called attention to the higher 
intellectual qualities of those our “poor relations.” 


The proprietor of a menagerie had told him that 
formerly only children looked at the monkeys, but 
now they were more carefully observed by grown 
men than anything else in his collection. The lec- 
turer aimed to state in a popular form some of the 
more striking intellectual qualities of the brute crea- 
tion. He first pointed out that some of the most re- 
markable feats of animals were simply the result of 
highly organized senses and a good memory, and not 
to be claimed as intellectual. He cited from his own 
knowledge a dog which always selected the Somer- 
ville horse-car at Scollay’s Building, and another dog 
which seemed to distinguish its mistress’s letters from 
others during her absence from home. Those feats 
did not indicate any great reach of intellect in dogs, 
though they might in men—especially that of unerr- 
ingly selecting the right horse-car. But he enumerated 
six forms in which animals showed the higher mental 
powers: (1) Combination; (2) Communication; (3) 
Adaptation ; (4) Invention; (5) Progress; (6) Gen- 
eralization. All these he illustrated by many anec- 
dotes; telling some surprising illustrations of asso- 
ciated action among animals, and of their apparently 
understanding both human language and that of each 
other. Under the head of invention he related a cir- 
cumstance witnessed by a friend of his, when a pair of 
robins, after trying in vain to shelter their young from 
a prolonged storm, finally brought between them a 

iece of shingle, and set it up successfully as a roof. 
Hie maintained that there was a real capacity of 
P ss, also, in some animals, and described the re- 
ae a changes and improvements made by the 
different species of swallows, since they came to 
dwell among the habitations of men. Le claimed also 
that animals showed, in certain cases, a power of gen- 
eralization. With all this camels display of 
mental action among animals, there was yet a gap 
which no philosophy has bridged over between the 
highest animal and the lowest man. He closed with 
a strong ap for more generous treatment of the 

imal world.— Commonwealth. 


[From Tinsley’s Magazine } 
THE DEAD FAVORITE. 
“ Abiit ad plures.” 
Put by the cage, dear! One more link 
Is lost from out the chains that shrink 
So sadly fast, year after after year! 
Now human love unfolds its wings 
And leaves us; and now humbler things 
Depart, that helped to make life dear. 


’Tis but a tiny bird, indeed 

That lies there mid the wasted seed; 
But, ah, ’tis one song’s sunshine fled! 

To us it was a sound of home, 

And though a thousand songsters roam, 
Our one small welcome guest is dead! 


Among the roses, that will shed 
Their snow and blood above its bed, 
Come, let us scoop a little grave. 
Our sweetest flowers where it lies 
Shall whisper of the tropic skies 
That were its home beyond the wave. 


So let it sleep! And we? We wait 
For what shall be beyond The Gate, 
Where our own loved shall glad our eyes. 
We know it—we are sure to meet! 
But when the loved and lost we greet, 
Say, will there be a fresh surprise ? 


And shall we in that dim Beyond 

Find all the small links, true and fond, 
That clung so closely round us here? 

Home is so dear on earth, we doubt 

If we should know our Home without 
The humble things that made it dear. 


Put by the cage! No more, love, here 
»Twill dabble in the water clear, 

Or ripened stalks of plaintain pull. 
But we shall recognize the note 
Among the myriad songs that float 

In the great world All-Beautiful. 


Improvep Stock Cars.—The influence of the 
“Society to Prevent Cruelty to Animals,” has had 
much to do with the reformation, though probably 
pecuniary considerations have also had no little share, 
in having improved stock cars constructed to convey 
cattle long distances. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more horrible than the past system of carrying 
live stock from the far West to Eastern markets. 
Cattle were suddenly taken from their rich pastures 
and crowded into cars, where jammed and bruised 
against each other for thirty-six or forty-eight hours, 
and without food or water, exposed to hot sun or 
driving storms, they arrived in our cities more dead 
than alive, and if the latter, in such a feverish con- 
dition, as to be entirely unhealthy for food, and yet 
were often seen exposed for sale in market, and the 
cause undoubtedly of considerable mortality. This 
may yet be entirely changed—by what we called 
“ palace stock cars,” which are arranged for holding 
sixteen head each, with separate stalls separated by 
gates, which areclosed as soon as an ox gets his place. 
These stalls are readily adjustable to the size of the 
animal, so as to afford ample room for lying down and 
rising up. A comfortable bed of shavings is strewn 
over the bottom. Atthe top of each car is a feed-box, 
with canvas spouts, which communicate with the feed 
basins underneath; also a water tank, affording a 
supply of water, by which arrangement the cattle can 
be fed and watered during the transit without un- 
shipping.—Practical Farmer. 


Says Pope to Swift, “I would not crawl upon the 
earth without doing a little good. I will enjoy the 
pleasure of what Tr give, giving it alive and seeing 
another enjoy it.” 


“‘IF YOU LOVE ME, PULL.” 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG. 
While at Batsford, the slight and subtle distine- 
tion which exists between the instinct of some brutes 
and the reason of some human beings came on the 
tapis. I happened to quote from Pope these two lines, 

** Reason serves when pressed, 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer,” 
when Miss K M told me the following 
story: 
Her father, the great Sir John, in one of his Indian 
campaigns, was abruptly made to halt on the march 
by a soldicr running to tell him that a strong de- 


tachment of the enemy had been joined by certain © 


predatory hordes, and had taken up such a formida- 
ble position on a neighboring height as to defy the 
efforts of infantry to dislodge them. Sir John im- 
mediately ordered up the artillery. The first gun 
sent for was one of unusual magnitude and calibre. 
The elephant attached to it being too hard-pressed by 
his driver, floundered headlong into a deep morass 
and carried the great gun with him. It had been as 
much as the poor brute could do to drag it on the 
plain; but to extricate it from the bog into which it 
had been plunged, was quite beyond his powers. In 
this dilemma the choicest of the breed were selected. 
Each strained every nerve to dias out the cannon, 
but without success. At last one of the staff said to 
Sir John, “ We shall never succeed unless will 
lend us his,” naming a particular native, the owner 
of an elephant of extraordinary power, which was 
generally employed as a sumpter. 

The proprietor and his beast were instantly sent 
for. The man, reluctant as he was to put undue 
stress on his favorite, nevertheless appreciated the 
emergency, and stripping off the how jah from his 
back, and harnessing him to the gun, signed to him 
to pull it out of the bog, into which it was sunk two 
feet. deep. 

The willing creature tugged and tugged, but failed 
to move it. His master, who had reared, and 
nourished, and lived with it on the same terms of 
familiarity on which the Irish cottier lives with his 
pig or cow, appealed to him by every term of endear- 
ment he could think of to put out his strength: call- 
ing on him by name, and adjuring him, as he wished 
success to their arms, to do his very best. The ani- 
mal at first showed signs of distress, then remained 
impassive, his instinct telling him that the task 
required of him was beyond his strength. At last, 
however, on his master’s caressing him, and appeal- 
ing to him as if he were a rational being, saying, 
“ Come, dear, if you love me, pull,” the fond brute, 
casting a pitiful and reproachful glance at him, 
bellowed forth a prodigious snort of remonstrance, 
made a tremendous effort, and succeeded in tugging 
the gun on to terra firma, but then dropped dead at 
his master’s feet, a martyr to fidelity. 


He Sxrprep THE Imperrect Note —A musician 
employed ot one of the London theatres possessed an 
ebony flute with silver keys. He seldom used it, ia 
consequence of the imperfect upper notes. The mu- 
sician had as a lodger a tailor, who worked for the 
theatre. A strong friendship sprang up between the 
the two. One night while the musician was at the 
theatre the flute was stolen 

In a few months the tailor left the town, but their 
friendship lasted. About a year afterward the musi- 
cian paid the tailor a visit, and found him in posses- 
sion of a beautiful bullfinch that could distinctly 
whistle three tunes. 

The performance was perfect, with this exception : 
whenever he came to a certain note, he invariably 
skipped it and went onto the next But little re- 
flection convinced the musician that the note in which 
the bullfinch was imperfect, was the very one which 
was imperfect on the ebony flute. So convinced was 
he, that he sharply questioned the tailor, who con- 
fessed having stolen the flute, and that all the bird 
knew was learned from the same instrument. 


Axtways the soul says to us all: Cherish your 
best hopes as a faith, and abide by them in action. 
Such shall be the effectual, fervent means to their 
fulfilment. 
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[Translated for “‘ Our Dumb Animals,’’} 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Milan Society for the Protection of Animals 
addresses to housekeepers and proprietors of restaur- 
ants the following requests :— 


‘* A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast: but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” —Proverbs, xii. 10. 

I. Treat animals as kindly and tenderly as possible, 
especially during transportation. Never allow your- 
self to torture one. Fowls should not be put into 
crowded coops, with their heads hanging down to 
their feet; sucking pigs, calves and lambs should not 
have their feet tied together and heads left hanging, 
neither should fingers be run into the eyes of live 
fishes, nor should they be carried by a string tied 
through their gills, They should be taken home as 
quickly as possible and immediately killed. While 
you have animals tn ler your charge, keep them clean 
and give them food at regular hours, fresh air, light 
and plenty of room. 

IL Over-feeding fowls with corn, dumplings and 
dough; hanging up geese in bags or baskets during 
fattening, depriving them of water or light, for the 
sake of fattening them in a short time; mixing pow- 
dered charcoal with their food for the purpose of giv- 
ing them large (or diseased) livers, ete , are all cruel 
to animals and disgraceful to human beings. 

Ill. Never kill an animal unless it is necessary, 
and even then make its death as short and easy as 

ible. ‘Torturing animals for an unnecessary 
“7 of time, in order that their meat may be whiter 
and sweeter, or driving them about and depriving 
them of food, all come under the head of excessive 
cruelty, and are punished as such, for the meat of an 
animal thus treated becomes diseased and unpleasant 
to the taste. 

IV. Scraping the scales off live fishes, skinning 
eels alive, keeping crabs in cold water until they are 
to be cooked, or placing them alive on the fire, are 
inexcusable deeds of cruelty. Large fishes should 
be stunned by a blow on the head and then cut 
through the backbone just behind it. A quick and 
sure cut in the same place is enough for small fishes 
and eels. Crabs should be instantly plunged into 
boiling water. 

V. Plucking live fowls, or half killing them so that 
they scream and flutter about for a long time before 
dying, plunging them half dead into boiling water for 
the sake of plucking them quickly ; pulling out the 
feathers on the heads of geese before killing them, 
etc., are shocking deeds, and a good and humane 
man, who remembers thit the smallest creature can 
feel pain, will take good care not to furnish his table 
with luxuries at such a price. 

VI. Let all animals which are needful for food be 
killed in the quickest and best way, i. e., cut through 
the backbone, behind the head, with a sharp instru- 
ment, and then immediately killed by the opening of 
the jugular vein. Calves, sheep and swine should be 
stunned by one blow on the head. 

It is recommended that this notice be put in a con- 
spicuous place in kitchens. 


EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS. 


Are sucH CRUELTIES NECESSARY TO THE 
Procress oF ScientiFic KNowLepGE ?—Two 
dogs were taken, as nearly as possible identical in 
size and condition: one of them was fed every day 
with 20 grammes of bread, 10 grammes of fresh 
butter, and 10 of sugar; and the other with 20 
grammes of cocoa, 10 grammes of sugar, and _an infu- 
sion of 20 grammes of roasted coffee. This last 
ration, it is observed, contained less solid matter, by 
weight, than the preceding. The first dog grew very 
thin in a short time, and died in twenty-nine days, 
showing all the symptoms of an insufficient nourish- 
ment. The other continued healthy, though he grew 
thin, but not so much so as the first dog. The ex- 
perimenter having been called away to duty at the 
fortifications just after the first dog died, he was un- 
able to feed the second as he had purposed, and the 
animal not receiving any nourishment, died at the 
end of four days—American Chemist, July, 1871, 
from Comptes Rendus. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking bird, wildest 
of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from its little throat such floods of delicious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed 
silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and,sad; then soaring to 
madness, 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bac- 
chantes. 

Single notes were then heard in sorrowful, low lamentation; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in 
derision, 

As when after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches.— Longfellow. 


Justice To Docs —When the late Admiral Free- 
man was a midshipman serving on foreign station, a 
brother midshipman and himself had each a favorite 
dog. The other midshipman took some offence at 
our hero’s dog, and threatened to throw it overboard. 
“If you do, yours shall follow,” was the reply. Both 
dogs were instantly thrown over in quick succession. 
Enraged at the loss of his dog, the other midshipman 
came up to Freeman and demanded satisfaction, chal- 
lenging him to fizht. “ Be calm, sir,” said Freeman, 
coolly ; “* You have acted most brutally toward my 
dog, and I have retaliated on yours, as I promised I 
would do. You are entitled to no satisfaction from 
me, but your unoffending dog is. I, therefore, pro- 
pose to save the life of your dog if you will do-so by 
mine.” ‘The proposal was acceded to. Young Free- 
man instantly leaped overboard, swam to his oppo- 
nent’s dog, secured him and reached the vessel, where 
he was hauled up in triumph. His comrade followed 
his example, and was equally successful. They were 
both punished by being sent to the mast-head. Whel 
far advanced in life the admiral declared that he an 
ways reflected with great satisfaction on having saved 
the lives of those dogs. 


‘* PLEASE UNCHECK YOUR HORSES.’ 
Riding up a long hilly road passing by Dr. Fowler’s, 
the other day, 1 noticed a buggy, containing two 
ladies, also going in the same direction. Presently 
the lady who drove pulled up her reins and the horse 
stopped ; then the other, a young girl with a pleasant 
face, stepped quickly down, and going to the horse’s 


side raised her hand to the check-rein, unhooked it, » 


and let it fall upon the animal’s neck. Then she re- 
sumed her seat, and the horse started. 1 watched 
with interest to see what he would do. Throwing his 
head up and down several times, evidently to make 
sure that his neck was really at liberty, and, perhaps, 
thinking it was too good to be true, (for I judged hun 
to be a hired horse) he sunk it immediately to the level, 
which untrammelled nature probably dictates, and 
retaining that position, trudged steadily up the hill. 

Musing on the iucident, I recalled the heavy 
muscle on the horse’s neck beneath the mane, which 
all who handle horseflesh must have noticed, and 
which, douhtless, nature intended to assist in drag- 
ging heavy loads, especially on such steep grades, 
and which, restricted by the check, is comparatively 
useless. ‘Thus to limit the use of one muscle necessa- 
rily throws undue amount of weight and strain on 
other parts, incurring, of course, the risk of injury. 
Possibly some of the difficulty to which horseflesh is 
subject may arise in this way. To save the doctor’s 
fee is something; to save from strain and suffering 
the dumb friends of man, much more; nay ! a duty. 

Who will place at the entrance of some of our long 
hilly roads sign-posts with this inscription: “ Please 
uncheck your horses before going up the hill ?” 

‘*The quality of merey-—— 
It blesses him who gives and him who takes.” 


—Cor. Orange (N. J.) Chroniele. 


There is a sort of instinctive, unexpressed gratitude 
among mankind and it is impossible for great deeds 
to te kiddos even in the generation when they are 
done. 


[For Dumb Animals.”] 
IS THERE NO REMEDY? 


I wish that some one who has the heart to feel and 
the power to punish, would ride from Brighton behind 
the droves of cattle on a market day, and observe the 
cruclties practised upon the poor animals by boys of 
all ages with sticks and stones. A few weeks since 
as 1 sat at my window I counted fifteen boys rushing 
after the weary, hungry and thirsty animals. Some 
were armed with stones, weighing from an ounce to 
two pounds, which they threw with shouts of laughter 
among the rushing herd, as with distended eyeballs 
and foaming mouths they crowded against each other 
to get away from the torture. Others were armed 
with sharp-pointed sticks, and with those they pricked 
the flesh, running as fast as the animals and continu- 
ing the pressure of the sticks. Others had cudgels, 
and with these they made the blows fall thick and 
fast on the most unfortunate ones in the rear. The 
drovers walked quietly along, perfectly indifferent to 
the fright and agony the herd was suffering. As I 
stood at my gate | remonstrated with one drover. 
“QO,” said he, “let the boys have théir fun.” I have 
watched boys, men and cattle, as some of the latter 
locked their horns and struggled at the little saucer- 
like fountain in Eliot Square to quench their thirst. 
I knew that their efforts would meet with failure, for 
if two drank there would be none left for the third. 
* * * Again, if I look out of the window, I know 
I shall see poor old horses creeping wearily up the 
hill with heavily-loaded dirt-carts, the drivers setting 
on the cross-boards amusing themselves by giving the 
animal a kick occasionally. Well, I begin to think 
the millenium is a long way off, but not so long as it 
was before humane s)cieties were formed. 

Emma CarRRA. 


LOBSTERS. 


An instance of indifference to the sufferings of 
lobsters occurred at Grimsby a few days ago. Nine 
thousand lobsters had been brought from Sweden. 
On their arrival, they were transferred to the floating 
perforated chests kept in the fishing dock for preser- 
vation of cod, ling, and lobsters. The water of this 
fishing dock being much contaminated, owing to its 
limited area and narrow entrance, with the slush from 
the herring luggers, the unfortunate lobsters, as might 
be expected, fell victims to their confinement in this 
blackhole of Grimsby, and all perished. Surely it is 
due to lobsters that their execution should be con- 
ducted in a more decent fashion than this. If nine 
thousand sheep or oxen had been smothered in their 
pens, all England would have been horrified, yet the 
beasts would probably not have endured greater 
agony than that which embittered the last moments 
of these lobsters. Moreover, for the sake of the pub- 
lic, we would urge that condemned cells for the im- 
prisonment of lobsters and other fish should be clean, 
airy, and capacious. We have no guarantee that 
many of the fish who die in these confined tanks do 
not find their way after death to our kitchens and 
tables as though they had been properly despatched 
instead of having died of malaria. There are many 

ople who cannot eat the most unexceptionable 
obster salad without serious apprehension during the 
meal, often too sadly realized after it; but if lobsters 
killed in their full vigor produce occasionally painful 
consequences, what must be the effect of that lobster 
who, gasping away his life by inches, is slowly suffo- 
cated by slush ?—Pall Mall Guzeitte. 

It might be well to inquire if, in New England, 
lobster crates ever float near kerosene oil works. 
And again, we are going to ascertain if it is true, as 
charged, that instead of throwing lobsters into boiling 
water, by which they are instantly killed, they are 
sometimes thrown into cold water, which is gradually 
heated to boiling point, thus greatly prolonging their 
suffering. We cannot believe it.—Ep. 


Human work, to be effectual, must be the result 
of clear thinking. It is true that much of the labor 
of life is performed with comparatively little thought, 
but it is not less the result of thought! 
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Our Animals. 


Boston, December, 1871. 


Our Fair opens Tuesday December 5, at noon, 
at Horticultnral Hall, and will continue till Sat- 
urday December 16, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
each day. Before this paper reaches our subscribers 
it will be fully under way. It now promises to be a 
success. The ladies having tables express much 
satisfaction at their contributions, and we are re- 
ceiving from many country towns a very generous 
response. Some towns will do nothing, and all will 
do much less than they would have done if their 
sympathies and pockets had not been so drawn upon 
by the Western fires. - 


We trust our friends who have not been able to 
contribute will visit the Fair and make purchases. 
Buyers are as necessary as contributors. 


GS Contributions for the Fair will be received at 
the office, or at the hall at any time during the Fair. 


Powe 


GratitupE.—After the Fair will be the fitting 
time to fully express our gratitude for the 
earnest efforts of our friends all over the State to 
make the Fair a success. We know our friends 
have been repaid by the consciousness of their good 
intentions, and the merit of the work is not to be 
measured by the result in each case. So in some 
towns where little interest is felt in our cause, the 
members of the General Committee may have 
failed entirely, and yet, they are none the less de- 
serving of commendation. ; 


ENcOURAGEMENT.—It wonld be difficult to give 
the various sources of encouragement we have for 
the Fair. Our January paper will contain a full 
description and the final result. But we may say 
that in addition to contributions to the tables, there 
have been coffee parties, social gatherings, lectures 
and concerts in Salem, Lawrence, Jamaica Plain, 
Walpole, Winchendon, Leicester, Boston and South 
Boston, and perhaps other places, and others are 
in contemplation, all in aid of the objects of the 
Fair. There will also be French readings by Mons. 
Levy, at Mrs. James’s, Boylston Street, on Monday 
evening, 11th. instant. 


Jorn THE Socrety.—As one of the best means 
of strengthening the society let friends become mem- 
bers. An opportunity will be offered at the Society 
TaBLE at the Fair. 

Rates of membership are as follows :— 


Active Life, . $100 00 
Associate Life, . 50 00 
Active Annual, . . ° 10 00 
Associate Annual, . ‘ ° 5 00 
Children, > 1 00 


+o 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE Paper.—Subscriptions will 
be received at the Society Table during the Fair. 

Bound copies of the paper, Vols. 1, 2, 3, for sale 
at the Society TaBLe. 


Better Unperstoop.— One of the greatest ben- 
efits conferred by this Fair, will be the spread of 
information in regard to the society and its work. 
Thousands of people who knew little of what we 
have done, or desire to do, will no longer be unin- 
formed, and so will be more willing to encourage us 
hereafter. 


+> 


Tue Press—One of the pleasantest features of 
the preparatory work of the Fair, has been the gen- 
erous cooperation of the Press. We have often 
been grateful for their sympathy and support, but 
have never before taxed their generosity to such a 
degree, and have never met a more willing response. 


May Become Memsers.—An amend- 
ment to the Constitution of our Society has just 
been passed, by which all children under eighteen 
years of age may be Associate Annual Members, on 
payment of one dollar per annum. Will our friends 
secure such members in each town, so that before 
the end of the coming year they may number sev- 
eral thousands. A certificate will be furnished to 
each member, and a copy of the paper will be for- 
warded. 


+> 
+o 


Sermons —Several sermons have recently been 
preached upon our subject, which is a result we 
have been hoping for these many days. The clergy 
have a great power in this matter, and if they could 
see it as we do, a thousand pulpits would speak out 
before the close of the next year. In Waltham a 
union service of four religious societies was recently 
held, the pastor of the Unitarian Society, Rev. Clay 
McCauley, preaching the sermon. In Ipswich Rev. 
Mr. Morong, and in South Boston Rev. Mr. Thayer 
have also delivered sermons on this subject. 


Kixprep Booxs—We have repeatedly com- 
mended the books of S. Partridge & Co., of London, 


which exhibit the attractive qualities of animals, and 


are peculiarly adapted for children. To encourage 
their circulation we have recently imported a variety 
of them, and shall offer them for sale on the Society 
TABLE at the Fair, and we earnestly urge our friends 
to examine them with a view to Christmas presents, 
and especially to introduce them into Sunday schools. 

As one branch of the humane literature we are 
anxious to introduce, we hope to receive orders for 
the “ Children’s Friend” and “ Infants’ Magazine,” 
English monthlies, for delivery each month of 1873. 
Our plan is that parties shall subscribe for fifty or one 


hundred copies, to be distributed monthly in their - 


Sabbath or other schools, keeping thus constantly 
before their children the ideas we would inculcate. 

In the summer of 1869, Mr. Angell, and Mr. Gien, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of England, while 
travelling together at the Falls of the Rhine, named 
the new English paper “ The Animal World.” To 
commemorate that event, Mr. Colum has recently 
named his child Schaff hausen Angell Colam. 


Mr. ANGELL has delivered addresses during the past 
month in Haverhill, Newburyport, Athol and Hop- 
kinton. In the first named places humane societies 
have been started. 


A HUMANE SOCIETY IN EVERY CITY AND 
TOWN. 


We shall be glad to have a“ Humane Society” 
formed, during the year 1872, in every city and town 
of our State. 

To be composed of :— 


Ist. Ladies and gentlemen from each church or 
denomination, of the city or town. 

2d. Children. 

The objects of the Society to be :— . 

Ist. to meet frequently to receive information, and 
decide upon plans of work. 

2d. To procure and distribute humane tracts, papers 
and pictures. 

3d. To obtain a small library of books of humane 
stories, to be loaned to children, and from which ex- 
tracts may be read at meetings of the Society, at 
Sunday school concerts, at other evening meetings, 
and in the schools. 

4th. To induce the clergymen of the city or town, 
to preach at least an annual sermon upon the sub- 
ject. 

5th. To induce teachers in Sunday and day schools 
to give instruction upon the subject. 

6th. To give annual prizes to the pupils in each 
school, for the best compositions on kindness to ani- 
mals. 

7th. To hang up in school-rooms humane pictures, 

8th. To give annual prizes or medals, to those of 
all ages, who perform distinguished acts of kindness 
in behalf of animals. 

9th. To send humane publications and letters to 
persons guilty of cruelty to animals, and thus en- 
deavor to reform them. 

10th. To bring to the notice of the agents of the 
“ Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals” all cases of abuse which require prosecu- 
tion. 


Form or ConstituTION. 

For the above purpose we give a form of Constitu- 
tion somewhat similar to our own, and ask all persons 
who would prevent cruelty, in cities and towns where 
no society now exists, to form such a society, even 
though it consist of not more than six persons. 

“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE Humane Society. 


Article 1st. The name of this Society shall be “ The 
Humane Society.” 

Article 2d Its objects shall be the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, by all proper means; and the 
prevention of ALL cruelty by humane education. 

Article 3d There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment to interfere with its receiving the full support of 
all good men and women, of all parties and churches 
whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active Life 
Members, Associate Life Members, Active Annual 
Members, Associate Annual Members, Honorary 
Members, and Patrons; and children may become 
Associate Members or Patrons. 

Arucle 5th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 
Annual Members, to all its privileges during the year 
terminating one weck before the annual election of 
Directors; and Associate Annual Members to all its 

rivileges during the same time, except that of voting. 

onorary Members shall be entitled to all its privi- 
leges during the time of their membership, and 
Patrons shall have their names enrolled on its records 
= its next annnal report, after their becoming 
such. 

Article 6th. The officers ot this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, Board of Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint 

Article 7th. The Directors shall be elected by the 
Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold ofiice, 
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except as hereinafter set forth, until their successors 
are elected. 

Article 8th All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
office until their successors have been elected or ap- 
pointed, unless removed by the Board : 

Article 91h. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may at any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill va- 
cancies in their own number; they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society, make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business ; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society, and by a two thirds vote remove from their 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same ; 
and generally they shall, during their term of office, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power to do all matters and things 
which the Society could do, except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendered 
as such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account 
of the Society, any debt beyond the funds which 
shall be actually in the Treasury during their term 
of office. ‘ 

Article 10th. An annual meeting of the Society 
shall be held each year, and other meetings of the 
Society may be called at any time by the President 
by giving notice thereof, as specified in the by-laws. 

Article 11th. Terms of Membership, number of 
Vice-Presidents and Directors, and other matters not 
fixed by the Constitution shall be provided for in the 
by-laws. 


How To Raise Money. 


As the question will be asked how shall we raise 
money to maintain these Humane Societies, we 
answer :— 

By Annual Memberships; fairs, concerts, or tab- 
leaux; union sewing circles; union tea parties or 
promenade concerts; union evening meetings of the 
different churches, at which addresses are made and 
contributions taken up. Most of these have been 
successfully resorted to in aid of our Fair. 

We think it judicious to make the terms of Annual 
Membership quite low,—say one dollar or less for 
adults, and fifty cents or less for children; relying 
for funds principally upon the other means suggested 
above. It is desirable to secure a large membership, 
because all feel additional interest in a society to 
which they belong. 


In Haverhill, the Society just organized have 
adopted a constitution (similar to the one suggested 
above), and the following code of 


BY-LAWS. 


First. The Directors, President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be chosen by written or printed 
ballots. 

Second. Three members of the Board of Directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Third. The meetings of the Directors shall be 
held whenever the President or the acting President 
may call the same. 

Fourth. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society and Directors; sign certificates of. 
of membership, and other similar documents; certify 
bills, and, subject to the control of the Directors, take 
the general charge, oversight and direction of the 
affairs of the Society At a meeting of Directors, in 
his absence or inability, an Acting President, chosen 


- criminal ever after, visible to him alone 


by the Directors, from their own number, skall per- 
form his duties 

Fifth. The Secretary, under the direction of the 
President, shall attend to the correspondence, prose- 
cutions, and other business of the Society; keep, in 
suitable books, copies of all letters written, and file all 
letters received ; give notice of the meetings of the 
Society and Directors, and attend the same; keep a 
record of the proceedings, and give notice to those 
affected by them; keep lists of members and dona- 
tions; prepare, before each election, a list of members 
entitled to vote; take charge of the rooms of the 
Society; keep in a safe manner its record books, 
documents, books, and all articles intrusted to his or 
her charge; and perform such other duties as the 
President or Acting President shall require. 

Sizth The Treasurer shall receive and keep the 
funds of the Society, and accurate accounts of the 
same, making such investments as the Directors may 
approve; pay all bills certified by the President or 
Acting President, and present to the Directors, 
quarterly, a full account, properly vouched, of all his 
or her doings. 

Seventh. The number of Directors shall be six ; 
the number of Vice-Presidents twenty-five. 

Eighth Any person may become a Honorary 
member by being elected as such; an Active member 
by paying fifty cents per annum; an Associate mem- 
ber by paying to the Society any sum not less than 
twenty-five cents per annum. 

Ninth. The By-Laws may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Society, provided that pre- 
vious notice be given that amendments will be 
offered. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.’’) 
THE BIRDS’ AVENGERS. 


In the religion of the ancient Greeks every injured 
rson, however he might fail of justice at human 
ands, was certain, soon or late, to be avenged by 
the terrible Erinnyes, the demons of torment, whose 
hunt after crime is so powerfully described by Soph- 
ocles. These dreadful divinities started into life 
wheuever a crime was committed, and pursued the 
It argues 
well for the humanity of the early Greeks that they 
held that the animal creation was within the circle 
of this supernatural protection. It was believed that 
the god Pan punished, through the Erinnyes, the 
wrongs of beasts and birds. Thus Aschylus says:— 


‘When birds, their young ones feeding, 
Behold with grief exceeding 

The spoiled nest empty, flit 

Back and forth over it, 

Borne on their oar-like wings, 

Missing love's task that brings 

Joy with it, and send up their bitter cry, 
The great gods hear on high, 

And charge the Erinnyes, late 

Or soon, the doom of Fate, 

To visit on the spoilers, far or nigh.” 


“ He stilleth the young ravens when they cry,” is 
the language of Scripture : and, in Moslem tradition, 
the Almighty is represented as preserving from the 
hoofs of steeds, and feet of men, the lap-wing’s nest in 
the midst of a battlefield. 

The thought of the old Greek poet has, in modern 
times, been expanded in the Ancient Mariner of Col- 
eridge. The moral of that wonderful poem cannot be 
too often repeated :— 

‘*He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
Made them, and loveth all.” 
Joun G. 
AMESBURY, 12th Mo., 1871. 


Norta Apams has a dog which the owner valued 
at $100, for the reason that he was the instrument of 
saving a valuable horse that was stolen from his stable 
not long since. The dog followed the horse-thief 
until daylight, when the rascal left the stolen steed 
in an enclosure under the East mountain. The dog 
galloped straightway home, and by his vehement 
action induced the owner to fullow him to his lost 


property. 


PRESIDENT BERGH’S APPEAL TO BUTCH- 
ERS. 


Mr Bergh, after investigating the manner in which 
the business of the New York slaughter-yards is car- 
ried on, lately addressed an appeal to the butchers, 
from which we make the following extracts. We 
cannot believe that the picture he paints would apply 
to the butchers of Massachusetts, but the appeal is a 
touching one, and we trust will induce every man 
engaged in the business to ask if it can justly be ap- 
plied to him. 


Frienps: As a class, we hear you spoken of as 
good and loyal citizens, industrious in business, and 
civil and obliging in your dealings with your fellow- 
men. We hear that you are kind and faithful in 
those domestic relations which make bappy homes, 
and that, each in his own way, you acknowledge, and 
try to serve that great God whom Jew and Gentile 
must alike adore. * * * So far as you under- 
stand your duty in this world, you seem to strive to 
do it faithfully and well. But in the very beginning 
of your task you fail; and you always will fail till you 
learn that the helpless and unoffending animals com- 
mitted to your charge, are the creatures of the Lord, 
even as you and I are; till you understand that no 
act of cruelty towards them is unnoticed by their 
Maker, or, in the end, unpunished—till you put an 
end forever to the horrible cruelties at present daily 
inflicted upon them in your slaughter-houses. 

You know, far better than we can tell you, what 
those poor creatures have to suffer there They 
come to you exhausted with long travel in close cars, 
faint with hunger and parched with thirst. Already 
bruised and wounded by the trampling hoofs and 
sharp horns of their fellow captives, by the heavy 
cudgels of drovers, and the teeth of worrying dogs, 
they lift their weak, imploring eyes to you in dumb 
entreaty for a little food, drink and shelter, a little 
kindly treatment, a brief respite from terror, pain 
and anguish, before their harmless lives shall end. 
Do not slaughter them in presence of one another ! 
[We omit the details of the terrible cruelties inflicted 
upon them. Ep ] 


Oh, friends! do you think that God sees nothing, 
hears nothing, cares nothing for all this? He has 
given you permission to take the lives of such animals 
as may be needed for our daily food ; but has he ever 
oe you permission to doom them to such tortures? 

eedless tortures, moreover. For there is no reason 
why the profession of a butcher should be less mer- 
ciful than the profession of a surgeon, unless the 
butcher himself choses to make it a cruel and degrad- 
ing one, as we too often see itnow * * * 

That fevered, tainted, poisonous meat, is exposed 
in the city markets for sale. Disease and death may 
follow close upon its use ; a grave may open suddenly 
in many a happy home. Can you lay your hands 
upon your hearts and say that you have had no share 
in digging it? 

The press is already beginning to throw its light 
upon this question, and the late dreadful case of blood- 
poisoning at Brighton has had its due effect upon the 
public mind. * * * People are beginning to 
understand that the flesh of animals so treated (even 
though they may die beneath the butcher’s knife) 
cannot be taken into the system without some dire 
result * * 

The man among you who shall recognize this fact, 
and who shall warrant the sale of none but healthful 
food from his own establishment, is the man to whom 
public thanks and recognition (to say nothing of in- 
creased custom) shall be instantly given. 

Apart from this question of profit there is the 
greater question of right and wrong to be considered. 

But perhaps you think that God cares only for 
human beings, and takes no thought of the other 
creatures whom he has made. In other words, you 
say that He whose chief attribute is mercy, has cre- 
ated these poor animals with all their marvellous sus- 
ceptibility to pain, and detivered them over into your 

[Continued on page 159.] 
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Children’s Department. 


THE NEWSVENDOR'S DOG. 


directly began chirping and 
fluttering his wings, as if quite 


NEPTUNE,’’ 

For so the dog was named, 
carried letters and newspapers 
from Retford to Bury and back 
again, a distance of over three 
miles. He did not coufine him- 
self on all oceasions to high- 
ways or byways, but made use 
of either, and sometimes of 
both, as might suit his purpose. 
If he met a stranger whose ap- 
pearance was not to his liking, 
“ Neptune,” who was acquaint- 
ed with every gap, stile and 
gate by the way, instantly dart- 
ed off the high road, and some- 
times took a circuit of two 
or three fields to avoid him. 
When “ Neptune ” brought let- 
ters to his master that were to 
be answered by return post, he 
trotted into Bury a second time. 

A street newsvendor in Liv- 
erpool was much assisted in his 
vocation by his dog, which used 
to deliver the papers at the 
door of his regular customers 
About six years ago the man 
died, but the dog still went on 
its daily rounds. For a long 
time after its master’s death the 
dog visited the newspaper officés 
every day. His first call was 
at the office of the “ Liverpool 
Mercury” For some hour, or 
hour and a half, he reclined on 
the flags on one side of the 
doorway, eyeing the passers- 
by, and each person who en- 
tered Then he rose and pro- 
ceeded to the next adjoining 
office, the “ Standard,” where, 
having gone through the same 
observance, he returned to the 
“ Mercury,” and again renew- 
ed his apparent search. Then 
he went to the other newspaper 
offices, spending his time at 
their doors in a similar mainer 
Vain was his pursuit; the mas- 
ter he was in search of was 
dead, but still the faithful dog 
went on his daily pilgrimage, 
hoping to look upon the face of 
him who had been for years a 
constant companion.- Children’s 
Friend, Nov., 1370. 


delighted to be noticed by his 
friend. We now observed him 
more particularly, and found 
that wherever she went he fol- 
lowed, flying from bush to bush, 
and always keeping near her, 
until she reached her home, 
when he gave a chirp, as if to 
bid her “ Good-bye,” and flew 
to his home in the woods. 

During my stay with my 
friends, this occurred, not once 
or twice, but whenever they 
left the house for their walks; 
and when they left the place at 
the end of the winter, they 
were very sorry, a8 you may 
suppose, to part with their faith- 
ful and loving Dickey; and I 
dare say he missed them, too, 
though he could now find food 
in the woods, and did not so 
much need the crumbs.—Lov- 
ing Words. 


The Best Have Their Failings. 


A painter was once engaged 
upon a likeness of Alexander 
the Great. In one of his bat- 
tles, Alexander had received 
an ugly scar on the side of his 
face. The artist was desirous 
of giving a correct likeness of 
the monarch, and, at the same 
time, desirous of hiding the 
scar. It was a difficult task to 
accomplish. At length he hit 
upon a happy expedient. He 
painted him in a reflective atti- 
tude, his hand placed against 
his head, while his finger cov- 
ered the scar. The best men 
are not without their failings— 
their scars—but do not dwell 
upon them. In speaking of 
them to others, adopt the paint- 
er’s expedient, and let the fin- 
ger of love be placed upon the 


scar. 


LITTLE BIRDIES. 


What do birdies dream of ? 
Flowers and leaves and waving wheat 
Brooks and buds and mosses sweet, 
Nooks all hidden from the heat, 

Little birdies dream of, 


THE GRATEFUL RUBIN. 


About twelve years ago, during a very severe win- 
ter, 1 went one morning to spend the day with two 
ladies, who were staying for a time at the pretty 
watering-place of C The snow was lying on the 

round outside, but they were sitting by a bright fire 
in a snug parlor, and had just finished breakfast. 
The younger lady was crumbling some bread ina 
saucer, and told me she was preparing a meal for a 
visitor who came every morning. 

I wondered who it could be that was to eat such a 
breakfast, and when Miss J. said, “ Hush! I hear 
him,” | looked towards the door, expecting to see 
their friend enter. I found, however, that they were 
looking towards the window ; and on its being opened 
by Miss J , in hopped a beautiful little robin, and be- 

n to pick the crumbs, not only from the saucer, 
- from her hands. 

He did not seem to have the least fear, but every 
now and then lifted his little jet black eye to her 
face, chirping merrily. When he had finished his 
meal, he gave one loud chirp, as if to say, “ Thank 
you,” and flew away into a wood near the house. 

There are some pretty walks in that wood, and 
later in the day my friends invited me to go with 


them there. Miss J. took some crumbs with her for 
her “little friend,” as she told me, and scattering 
them on the ground, began to call, “ Dickey ! Dickey !” 
I had hidden myself, that he might not be frightened 
at the sight of a stranger. As soon as his friend 
called, there was a rustling noise in the bushes, and 
down came Dickey and began to eat the crumbs at 
her feet. I was astonished at this, and said, + After 
all, he only comes for what he can get. It is the 
crumbs he loves, and not you.” 


“ Well, we shall see presently which he loves | 


best,” said Miss J. She walked on some distance 
from the crumbs, and again called, “ Dickey! Dickey !” 
at the same time holding out her hand. Instantly the 
faithful little bird, leaving its crumbs, first perched 
on a little branch just over her, looking curiously as 
if to see if she were alone, and then hopped down 
and settled on her hand, seeming quite at home and 
happy. ‘“ Certainly,” said I, “he loves you better 
than the crumbs” 

_ We left the wood and walked a mile or more into 
the country; when I perceived, as I thought, an- 
other robin watching us from a tree. “I think all 
the robins in the neighboreood know you,” said I to 
Miss J. She looked where I pointed, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, that’s my own 
littte ing Dickey! Dickey!” The little bird 


What do birdies sing of ? 
Morning dewdrops pearly fair, 
Sunshine rippling down the air, 
Heaven’s rich beauty everywhere, 

Little birdies sing of. 


What are birdies proud of ? 
Soft-lined houses on the tree, 
Baby birdies, one, two, three— 
These, my pet, you still may see 

Little birdies proud of | 


GETTING UP STAIRS. 
Hi! the baby is getting up stairs, 

One step, two steps, three steps, slow, 
Down she comes with a thump, thump, thump, 
Mamma kisses the little blue bump, 

Higher next time will the baby go, 

Mother love watches her, high or low. 


Life’s a continual climbing up stairs; 
What if too eager, we tumble and fall; 
Up again, try again, wiser each time, 
Saftly at last shall the brave feet climb, 
Fear not to follow the rallying call, 
God’s dear love watches over us all. 
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[Continued from page 157 } 
hands, careless of the torments you may choose to in- 
flict uponthem. * * * 

Oh friends, you are wrong! * * * God sees! 
God hears! God cares! ‘The eye that marks the 
sparrow’s fall from Heaven, is quick to note the cruel 
blow that man may think of little consequence. The 
ear that listens to the young ravens when they cry, 
bends down to hear the low, despairing moan of the 
beaten and wounded beast. * * * 

Remember this, each one of you, in the quiet of 

your happy home, with friends around you, and your 
wife and children at your side! Remember it, as 
our youngest and dearest climbs your knee and 
isps out her artless evening prayer, with her lips 
close against your cheek. Remember it as you lie 
down to sleep peacefully upon your bed. ‘The sol- 
emn starlit night that brings you rest and happiness, 
shines down also upon the blood-stained stones of 
your slaughter-houses, and upon the dumb, despair- 
ing sufferers there. * * * 


THANKSGIVING CIRCULAR. 


We recently issued the following Thanksgiving 
Circular :— 


As the families of Massachusetts are gathered to 
enjoy the bounties of the Thanksgiving table, may 
we ask them to remember in how many ways animals 
contribute to the pleasures of this HOME Festiva. 
—The meats; the cultivation and harvesting of the 
vegetables; the butter, cheese and eggs; your cloth- 
ing, shoes and furs; the pillow, blanket and carpet; 
the carriage and harness by which many of you came 
“home” and will return,— without animals how many 
of these would you have, and without these how much 
less would be your Thanksgiving joys?—If your 
animals have been well treated, others have not, and 
will not be unless some one has the power and the 
means to compel it —At what price would you part 
with the pet horse in your stable or the pet dog in 
your house, if you believed he would not be kindly 
treated ?—Nor can you fail to realize the opposite 
effect upon your child, whether he sees kindness or 
cruelty towards animals in the streets.—It is apparent 
that we are dependent upon animals, are attracted to 
them, and that our own and our children’s characters 
are influenced by the practices of others upon them; 
and it is just as apparent, that in every town in this 
State there are animals either overdriven, underfed 
beaten, or neglected.—If, then, you realize what 
animals have done, are doing, and will do tor you and 
yours, and think what cruelties are perpetrated upon 
animals, partly through ignorance and partly trom a 
spirit of brutality, you will not deem the invitation in 
the following paragraphs out of place.k—The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals seeks both to lessen the ignorance, by circu- 
lating information, and to check the brutality, by re- 
monstrating with or prosecuting offenders.—'‘lo do 
this successtully they require money. To get money, 
the ladies of Massachusetts hold a State Fair, in 
Horticultural Hall, Bosion, December dth to 16th, day 
and evening —You are invited to contribute to this 
Fair, and to visit it at your convenience. 


Newsuryport has formed a society embracing 
the adjoining towns, and elected the following list of 
officers :— 

President, Edward S. Mosely, Vice Presidents, 
Wm. Ashby, Geo. L. Rogers, Rev. S J. Spaulding, 
Eben Wheelwright, Rufus A. Wills, Rev. Mr. 
Emery, West Newbury, Wm. W. Caldwell, Edward 
H. Little, Henry Kingsbury, Salisbury, Josiah L. 
Hale, Jacob Horton, Dr. Sparhawk, Amesbury, 
Rev. James Powell, Mrs Dr. Cross, Mrs. Altar, 
Mrs. T. C. Tyler, Mrs. Thos. Butler, Mrs. W. H. 
Brewster. Secretary, Rev. Joseph May. Treasurer, 
Hon. George W. Clark. 


No man has a right to do as he pleases except 
when he pleases to do right. 


JESUS’ SEAT, 


The following lines gave so much pleasure to our 
readers two years ago, and copies have been so 
frequently inquired for that we republish them to 
please the greater number who will read our paper 
this month :— 


“ Jesus’ Seat.”’ 


Far, far away o’er the deep blue sea 

Lived a man who was kind as kind cduld be. 

He loved little children, and spread every day 

A table from which none went empty away. 

Poor children came in from the alley and street, 

With rags on their backs, and no shoes on their feet; 
Girls and boys, large and small, some naughty and rude, 
But John Falk loved them all and did them all good. 
And, while they were eating, he often would tell 

Of the Lord Jesus Christ, who on earth did once dwell; 
How he loved little children—each one of them there 

He was watching from heaven with tenderest care— 
And how happy and blessed would be the child’s part 
Who would let the dear. Saviour come dwell in his heart. 
Each day when the children assembled to eat, 

He taught them to offer this grace for their meat: 
‘Bless, Jesus, the food thou hast given us to-day, 

And come and sup with us, dear Jesus, we pray.” 


But once when the children had finished this prayer, | 
Oue poor little fellow stood still by his chair 

For a moment, then ran to the closet where stood 
The bright cups of tin and the platters of wood. 

‘* Now what is the matter?” said Falk to the child. 
The little one looked in his kind face and smiled: 
““We asked the Lord Jesus just now in our grace 

To sup with us here; but we've given him no place. 
If he should come in, how sad it would be! 

But I’1l put him a stool close here beside me.” 


Then the boy. quite contented, sat down to his food; 

He was hungry and tired, and his supper was good! 
But a few moments after, he heard at the door 

A knock low and timid,—one knock and no more. 

He started to open it, hoping to meet 

The Lord Jesus Christ come to look for his seat; 

But when it was open he no one could see 

But a poor little child, much poorer than he, 

His face blue with hunger, his garments, so old, 

Were dripping with rain, and he shivered with. cold. 
‘*Come in!” cried the boy, in a tone of delight, 

‘*T suppose the Lord Christ could not come here to-night, 
Though we asked him to come and partake of our bread, 
‘So he’s just sent you down to us here in his stead. 

The supper is good, and we'll each give you some, 

And tell the Lord Christ we are glad you have come.” 


From that time, when the children assembled to eat, 

There was always one place cailed **the Lord Jesus’ seat.” 
And the best.that they had was placed there each day 

For one who was poorer and hungrier than they. 

And the Lord Jesus Christ, in reply to their grace, 

Sent always some person to sit in his place; 

And sweet was the food that the Lord did provide 

For the stranger he sent them to eat at their side. 


Dear friends, who have read this short story, you know, 
The words that our Saviour once spake when below, 

If we wish for his presence to hallow our bread, 

We must welcome the stranger he sends in his stead. 
When we set out our feasts, this our motto must be— 

* As ye do to my poor, ye have dune unto me!” 


—Frances Eastwoop. 


Let us accept different forms of religion among 
men, as we accept different languages, wherein there 
is still but one human nature expressed. Every 
genius has most power in his own language, and every 
heart in its own religion.—J. P. Richier. 


Stable and Sarm. 


Tue CRUELTY oF STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE.— 
When cows are sleeping, they invariably bend their 
necks and rest their heads at their sides. This must 
be their most comfortable sleeping position, of which 
they are deprived by stanchions. It cannot, or ought 
not to be a desirable object to gain more space by stan- 
chions. A cow ought never to bave less than three 
feet by five and one-half feet space to stand and lie 
down in, and the fastening by rope, chain or bow 
gives it, provided the short chains are regulated ac- 
cordingly.—Prairie Farmer. 


Catcuine Horses 1n Pasture.—A correspond- 
ent of the: Cincinnati Gazette” takes a few sweet 
apples when going to turn the horse out and feeds 
one before taking the bridle off, and one or two more 
after. Apples are taken again when the horse is to 
be caught aud no trouble is experienced. 


RuEvUMATISM IN Cows.—The symptoms of rheu- 
matism are swelling of a joint or joints, as for instance 
the fetlock joint. The swelling is accompanied by 
lameness, and the disease has a tendency to shift 
from one leg to another, or to affect more parts of tle 
body than that in which it first appeared. The most 
frequent causes of rheumatism are damp, badly 
drained stables or cow-sheds, exposed to cold winds ; 
and an important item in the treatment of the disease, 
is to protect the animal from any of the causes men- 
tioned. The swollen joints should be gently rubbed 
with camphorated spirit, and half an ounce of carbo- 
nate of potash given twice a day in a quart of tepid 
water. Diet should be of rather a laxative kind. 


BLanket your Horsr.—At this season of the 
year, when we have many cold, windy days, horses, 
when left standing in our streets for any length of 
time, should have some sort of covering thrown over 
them to keep them warm and comfortable and pre- 
vent them from becoming chilled. Careful drivers 
will always do this, and in passing through our streets 
it is very gratufying to notice so many horses kindly 
cared for in this respect, indicating the pleasant sym- 
pathy and interest of the owner in the welfare ot his 
beast. There are those, however, who possess so 
little sympathy and care for their animals that they 
never think of protecting them against cold, even 
when sweaty from hard driving or overwork. Such 
people ought never to bave the charge of a horse, but 
as this cannot always be regulated, they should be 
compelled in some way to take proper care of them. 
—Haverhill Publisher. 


Voracity 1x Ilorsvs.—A subscriber to Hearth 
and Home, who has a horse thin in flesh, but with an 
enormous appetite, which prompts him to eat the 
litter, asks what to do about it. This inordinate 
appetite is a symptom of disease in the digestive 
organs, or of the presence of worms. If no worms 
have been observed, the first may be supposed to be 
the cause. A simple remedy is to feed to the horse a 
handful of wood-ashes, one ounce of sulphur, an ounce 
of common salt, mixed in his feed every other day. 


A Hat anp A Horse.—If caught in a shower, 
and you get your hat wet, brush it before it is dry. 
And so ot the horse. When he comes in wet with 
perspiration, smooth his ‘hair with a coarse brush—a 
common broom is far better than nothing—in the 
direction you wish it to lie when it is dry. The ani- 
mal will feel better, and it will be only half the trouble 
to clean him the next time he needs it. 


M. J. Carter writes to the Rural New Yorker 
that if those who have crib-biting horses will nail a 
sheepskin, wool side up, wherever there is a chance 
for the horse to bite, he will not do very much crib- 
bing in the stable. 


A Horse running furiously through a street in 
Lewiston a few days since was stopped by a large 
black dog, which, with intelligence beyond instinct, 
ran after him, seized the dragging reins in his teeth, 
and tugged at them till the horse could run no longer. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


MAINE. 
To the Editor of the Portland (Maine) Advertiser: 


I see by the papers of the day that a horse is to 
be driven over the Forest City Park upon a wager 
that eighteen miles within an hour shall be accom- 
plished. 

Now if there is any law against cruelty toanimals in 
this State, would it not be well to have it enforced 
and such exhibitions stopped and the offenders or 
aiders and abettors punished. 

In Rhode Island no later than last year, if I mis- 
take not, such an exhibition was prohibited ; and why 
should Maine allow a cruel act to be perpetrated, to 
put a few dollars into some soulless men’s pocket ? 
Such exhibitions are only got up to draw out the 
gambling propensities of a certain class of*people who 
have no real love for the noble animal, and only tol- 
erate him so far asa dollar can be made out of his 
use or abuse. One Wuo Loves a Horse. 


[A prosecution has been entered in the Portland 
case. Result not yet ascertained. Maine needs a 
central Society, with effective branches throughout 
the State. We hope to see such an one incorporated 
by the next legislature —Ep.] 


CLEVELAND OHIO. 
{Extract from a Friend’s Letter.] 


“Ido wish you were here to see the sights on the 
canal, mules and horses with the most awful sore 
shoulders that you can think of. I have not seen a 
perfect horse or mule on our canal; not one without 
asore. You have no idea how bad some of them are ; 
and they are worked every day. I find such things 
wherever I go. We do need a Society here very 
much, and good strong-nerved men to back it up.” 


[Ohio has passed an eflicient law, and Toledo has 


formed a society. What are friends in Cleveland 
doing ?—Ep.] 


Wasarincton, D. C—On Saturday last, it was 
noticed that Mr. Gatchel, president of “« The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” caused a 
warrant to be issued against Mr. Riker, president of 
the W.& G. R. R Co, on account of cruelty in- 
flicted upon an animal by one of the company’s em- 

loyés This case came up before Justice Mills on 
sell who dismissed it. Mr Gatchel caused 
another warrant to be issued upon Mr. Riker, on 
account of a driver overloading a car, and whipping 
his horses to force them to pull forty-seven passengers 
up the grade on Seventh street west 

The case was heard yesterday before Justice Mills, 
J. H Bradley appearing as counsel for the road, and 
Messrs. Harrington and Browne for the society. The 
charges made by Mr. Gatchel was sustained, and a 
fine of $20 and costs imposed upon the company. 

Yesterday Mr. Gatchel arrested Eli Beckert, liv- 
ing in Georgetown, for driving an old, blind horse, 
full of sores and weak from starvation; fined $10 
before Justice Mills. 


Ruope Istanp.—Josiah S. Oliver was arraigned 
upon a complaint made by William Lloyd Bowers, 
General Agent of the Rhode Island Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, charging him with 
driving two horses unfit for use, and permitting them 
to be subjected to unnecessary torture, suffering and 
cruelty. Pleaded guilty, sentenced to pay a fine of 
$20 and costs. Paid. 


Witt Nepraska MOVE?—We wish that Mr. 
Bergh or some of his co-religionists who punish 
“cruelty to animals,” would establish a mission in 
Nebraska. The other day we saw a man riding 
down Main Street beating a sick or stubborn horse 
and two other men following on behind and belabor- 
ing the poor animal with blows till he sank down 
despairing in the mud, panting and bloody and ready 
to die, near the post-office. A crowd of heathen 
athered around the brute, but he was speechless.— 
yebraska City News. 


OUR THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
We believe it to be our duty— 


To Srop 
. The beating of animals. 
Overloading. 
Overdriving. 
Underfeeding. 
. Driving galled and disabled animals. 
Tying calves and sheep's legs. 
- Cruelties on railroad stock trains. 
- Overloading horse-cars. 
. Neglect of shelter for animals. 
10. Plucking live fowls. 
11. Dog fights. 
12. Vivisection without anesthetics. 
13. The use of tight check-reins. 
14. Bleeding calves. 
15. Clipping dog’s ears and tails. 
16. Bagging cows. 
To InTRODUCE 


17. Better roads and pavements. 

18. Better methods for slaughtering. 

19. Better methods tor horseshoeing. 

20. Improved cattle cars. 

21. Drinking fountains. 

22. Better laws in every State. 

23. Our paper in Sabbath Schools and among children. 

To InpucE 

24. Children to be humane. 

25. Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 

26. Clergymen to preach it. 

27. Authors to write it. 

28. Editors to keep it before the people. 

29. Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 

30. Owners of animals to feed regularly. 

31. People to protect insectiverous birds. 

32. Boys not to molest birds’ nests. 

33. Men to take better care of stock. 

34. Everybody not to sell their old family horse to owners of 
tip-carts. 

35. Pevple of other States to form societies. 

36. Men to give money to forward the cause. 

37. Ladies to interest themselves in the work. 

38. People to appreciate the intelligence and virtues of 
animals. 

39. And generally to make men, women aud children better, 
because more humane. 


WHY SUSTAIN THE SOCIETY. 

Some who are invited to join our society answer, 
% What need have I of it? Ihave no animals, I 
abuse no animals, | am their friend, and my business 
claims me.” This is not a just view, for if any one 
wishes to do good he can accomplish much more in 
union with the like-minded than alone. He will re- 
main no idle spectator of abuses because he will be 
governed by the thought, * Here a member of the 
society may need my assistance,” and his business 
need not prevent him from making proselytes among 
his acquaintances. 

Others scoflingly object, “ Let us first abolish abuses 
of men.” ‘To these we would say,—* Cruelty to ani- 
mals leads to cruelty towards men.” Hence the motto 
of the Vienna Society is,—* Protection to animals is 
advantage to man.” And truly it isa union against 
human abuses, for its aim is to promote morality 
humanity and love of men, and through its mercy 
to animals, to shame those who show no regard even 
for theirkind. * * * We lay especial importance 
upon the assistance of noble-minded women, because 
nature has given them a feeling heart, and they are 
in a position to awaken holy pity in the hearts of men. 
Mothers, especially, have power to ennobje their chil- 
dren and plant the seeds of mercy in new soil. * * * 

We can create a public opinion and this vox populi 
will condemn the sins which no law can reach — 
Translated fiom the Animal's Friend of Vienna. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT said: “ As for my plan 
of not sparing myself, I confess it the same as betore. 
The more one nurses one’s self, the more feeble and 
delicate does the body become. My trade requires 
toil and activity, and both my body and mind must 
adapt themselves to their duty. Itis not necessary 
that I should live, but it is necessary that I should 
act. I have always found myself the better for this 
method. However, I do not prescribe it for any one 
else, and am content to practise it myself.” 


THERE is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred- 
ness, in work. Were he never so benighted, forget- 
ful of his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works; in idleness alone 
there is perpetual despair. 


NERVOUSNESS IMITATING HYDROPHOBIA, 
A Philadelphia lady asks us to publish the following, 


to help convince people how groundless are half the 
stories circulated about hydrophobia. 


Marvettous Mapness.—At Yonkers, West 
chester County, considerable excitement and alarm 
have been experienced during the past forty-eight 
hours, owing to a shocking and almost unaccountable 
form of madness which has simultaneously seized two 
young men who have been companions for some years 
past. The names of the apparently doomed youths 
are respectively Albert Jones and Augustus Howard, 
each of them being about eighteen years old. It is 
said that, although living some four or five blocks 
apart, the youths appeared to be inseparable, on or off 
the streets. 


_ The first intimation received by the authorities re- 
garding the truly unfortunate young men was on last 
Sunday evening, when a physician having proceeded 
to the house occupied by the parents of Jones, found 
him in violent spasms, barking like a dog, as he wildly 
tossed his head from side to side, occasionally snap- 
ping at some of those who were holding him on the 
floor by dint of force. Having administered an opiate, 
which in a brief time produced sound sleep on the 
part of the patient, the physician was invited to 
another apartment of the house, where Howard was 
suffering from symptoms precisely similar. The same 
treatment was adopted, fllowed by like results, and 
quiet again reigned in the neighborhood. 


Most singular to relate, Howard was on a friendly 
visit to his friend Jones, and, although in an adjoiu- 
ing room, both were struck down in horrible convul- 
sions at the same instant. The attending physician 
stated that the symptoms indicated were not those of 
hydrophobia, but were rather superinduced by nerv- 
ousness. He also gave strict orders that the patients 
should not be allowed to see or speak to each other. 
Both men felt very much debilitated during the 
following day, until Monday evening, when they were 
again attacked more violently than before at their 
separate homes. Those who witnessed their rabid 
actions and terrible contortions were shocked beyond 
utterance. 


It is asserted in the village that Jones was bitten 
by some man with whom he was quarrelling a few 
weeks ago, and that the untoward circumstance has 
taken a tenacious hold of his mind. When he was 
first seized with one of these terrible paroxysms, last 
week, he, it is said, inflicted a savage bite on his com- 
panion (Howard), while the latter was endeavoring 
toaid him The parents of both young men are in 
humble circumstances, and the condition of the un- 
fortunates was kept concealed for some days after 
Jones was first attacked. 


A strange feature in the latter’s malady is that, 
immediately on recovering consciousness, after one of 
his agonizing fits of madness, he eagerly asks, 
“ Where’s Gus?” and then adds, “ Gus is in a fit 
now.” The patients, although greatly weakened, 
felt tolerably comfortable yesterday, but it is on the 
wn of night the malady seems only to develop 
itself. 

Those living in the vicinity of the stricken youths 
have become so alarmed for the safety of themselves 
and their families, that, on their application to the 
authorities, a special police officer has to patrol the 
neighborhood each night.—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 1. 


Burt he who feels another’s woe 
And strives to sooth his sorrow, 
Whose sympathies spontaneous flow 
To brighten his to morrow, 
Shall be esteemed both good and great, 
And Heaven shall bless his last estate. 


Good service makes the meanest great, 
Zeal purest shines, and brightest; 

Devotion smiles at frowning fate, 
Love's labor is the lightest; 

Who lives to purpose lives indeed, 

And good works best adorn his creed. 
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